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REPORT T N S 
WETLANDS ERVE PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 


This report summarizes current operations and progress of the 
1992 pilot Wetlands Reserve Program (WRP). The Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act of 1990 (1990 Act) 
authorized the WRP for the voluntary restoration and protection 
of wetlands by agricultural landowners through permanent 
easements on up to 1 million acres of prior converted and farmed 
wetlands. The fiscal year (FY) 1992 appropriations bill for the 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) (P.L. 102-142) provided 

$46.357 million for the 1992 pilot WRP and established a maximum 
enrollment level of 50,000 acres. To provide an opportunity for 
acceptance of acreage in a wide variety of important wetland 
situations, nine States--California, Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, and 
Wisconsin--were selected to participate in the pilot program. 


A signup was held for the 1992 pilot WRP from June 15 through 
June 26, 1992, for interested landowners to submit their 
intentions to participate in the program. Restoration plans were 
developed and landowners submitted actual easement bids by 
September 24, 1992. On January 14, 1993, after an extensive 
review of the bids, considering eligibility, costs, and benefits, 
298 bids for 49,888 acres from 265 farms were tentatively 
accepted into the progran. 


Wetlands Conversion to Cropland. The leading cause of the loss 
of U.S. wetlands over the past 200 years has been conversion to 


cropland. One-fourth of the cropland in the U.S., over 

100 million acres, was obtained by clearing and draining 
wetlands. According to the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), 
wetlands were converted to agricultural uses at a rate of about 
300,000 acres per year from the mid-1960’s to the mid-1970’s. 
The conversion rate fell to around 100,000 acres per year from 
the mid-1970’s to the mid-1980’s. However, a.Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS) study indicates that the agricultural conversion 
rate has fallen to less than 30,000 acres per year for the 

1987 to 1991 period. Based on this latest study of conversion 
rates, a 1-million-acre WRP could restore enough wetlands to 
offset many years of agricultural wetland conversions and recover 
some of the wetland functions and values that were previously 


lost. 


2 
WRP_ OPERATIONS 


The WRP is administered by the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service (ASCS), with technical assistance provided 
by SCS in consultation with FWS. When funding is available, ASCS 
will periodically conduct signups to offer interested cropland 
owners the opportunity to participate in the progran. 


Eligible Acreage. To be eligible for the pilot WRP, land must 
have been prior converted cropland, farmed wetlands, wetlands 
farmed der natural conditions, or contiguous uplands, riparian 
areas, or natural wetlands. Prior converted cropland is cropland 
that has been modified for crop production to the extent that it 
no longer has wetland characteristics and, therefore, cannot be 
identified as wetlands. Farmed wetlands are cropland that have 
been partially drained for crop production, but still retain 
wetland characteristics. Wetlands farmed under natural 
conditions are cropland that need no modification for crop 
production and still retain wetland characteristics. Eligible 
cropland must also have been planted to an agricultural commodity 
in at least one of the crop years from 1986 through 1990. 


Uplana buffer areas and natural wetlands are eligible if they are 
important to the enhancement and protection of the restored 
wetlands. Riparian areas, which are buffer strips along rivers, 
streams, channels, or water bodies, are eligible if they link 
restored wetlands. 


Eligible acreage must have also been owned by the person(s) 
submitting the bid for at least 12 months prior to the signup 
period. 


Easement Length and Payment Limitation. The 1990 Act requires 
that permanent easements be given priority over shorter-term 


easements. In order to test landowner acceptability of permanent 
easements, temporary easements were not offered in the pilot 
program. There are no limits on easement payments to persons 
selling permanent easements. For shorter-term easements, annual 
payments to any person may not exceed $50,000. 


Application Processing. ASCS held a WRP signup for landowners in 
the nine States during June 1992. Interested cropland owners 
were provided an opportunity to submit nonbinding intentions to 
bid for the WRP through local county ASCS offices. The 
intentions identified the lands that would be restored and 
protected if the bid was accepted into the program. Landowners 
were permitted to submit an intention to bid for more than one 
area on a farm. 


ASCS made initial eligibility determinations on ownership and 
cropping history for the land included in the intention to bid, 
and SCS, with assistance from FWS, determined (1) whether the 
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acreage intended for participation was a prior converted wetland, 
farmed wetland, or other eligible type of wetland or upland, and 
(2) whether the value of the restored wetland would likely be 
commensurate with the restoration costs. If the land was deemed 
eligible for the WRP, then SCS and the landowner, with FWS 
assistance and concurrence, developed a restoration plan for each 
eligible area. The plan identified the area of the future 
easement, practices required to restore the wetland hydrology, 
cover practices, future maintenance practices, estimated costs 
for restoration and maintenance, and any approved compatible uses 
of the easement area. 


Once eligibility of the land was determined and the restoration 
plan developed, any landowner still wishing to participate in WRP 
could submit a bid to ASCS. The bid included the easement 
payment requested by the landowner and the landowner’s agreement 
to restore and maintain the wetland. Bids for acceptance into 
the pilot WRP signup had to be submitted by no later than 
September 24, 1992, at the local ASCS county offices. ASCS 
examined each bid to determine whether it met the requirement of 
the 1990 Act that the easement payment requested by the landowner 
on the bid did not exceed the fair market value of the land. A 
WRP bidder was offered the choice of a single lump-sum payment or 
10 annual payments. However, final payments will not be made 
until all the restoration practices required under the 
restoration plan are completed and the easement has been assigned 
to the Federal government. Seventy-five percent of the costs of 
the restoration practices is reimbursable to the participant by 
ASCS. 


Bid Ranking. ASCS, SCS, FWS, and the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), developed a wetland scoring formula to rate the 
potential effectiveness of the plan for restoring wetland 
functions and values on the land subject to the easement. The 
score derived from the formula for each bid was divided by 
Federal easement and restoration costs for the land included in 
the bid and the result was used to rank the bids for selection. 
For the pilot program, the wetland score was the product of four 
indices reflecting (1) the expected hydrology restored, (2) the 
contribution of the restored wetland to the immediate ecological 
complex, (3) the contribution of the wetland to the environmental 
management plans of Federal and State governmental agencies, and 
(4) the possible offsite effects that could adversely affect the 
restored wetland. 


Geographical Wetland Representation. For the pilot WRP, bids for 
each State were selected from individual State pools to ensure 


representation of a diversity of wetland types and geographic 
areas. Wetlands of different types and located in the different 
areas within the States and across the U.S. perform different 
functions that may be complementary, but are not easily compared. 
For example, waterfowl and other migratory birds in the Central 
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Flyway that need the wetlands of the prairie pothole areas of the 
upper Midwest for spring and summer nesting also need the 
wetlands along the lower Mississippi River for winter habitat. 


Each State was assigned an approximate acreage allotment based on 
the total acreage of bids submitted from the State relative to 
the total acreage submitted from all States. Bids from each 
State were selected from the pool for that State. If the 
quantity of acceptable acres exceeded the State allotment, the 
bid ranking formula was used to select the bids. If the total 
acceptable acreage from a State was not sufficient to utilize the 
State’s allotment, the unutilized allotment was filled froma 
pool made up of acceptable bids from States that had already met 
their allotments. 


Bid Acceptance. Bids were accepted subject to (1) proof of clear 
title to the land that will be subject to the easement, and 

(2) for bids exceeding $2,500 per acre or totaling more than 
$500,000, a formal appraisal of the value of the land to ensure 
that the easement payment requested by the bidder did not exceed 
the fair market value of the land. Landowners may rescind their 
bids at any time prior to assigning the easement to the Federal 
government. Thus, some dropout of tentatively accepted acres is 
anticipated. However, because the dropout rate is expected to be 
small (and cannot be accurately estimated), the acreage, costs, 
and benefits presented in this report are based on all of the 
tentatively accepted bids. 


PROGRAM RESULTS 


During the June signup, landowners demonstrated substantial 
interest in the restoration and protection of agricultural 
wetlands through permanent easements. Intentions to bid were 
submitted for 462,078 acres, located on 2,337 farms (Table 1). 

By the September 1992 deadline, owners of slightly more than half 
of the farms for which intentions had been received, 1,314 farms, 
submitted 1,776 bids for 249,059 acres. Across the nine pilot 
States, individual farm acreage bids ranged from less than 1 acre 
to 19,676 acres. Bids were accepted for 49,888 acres on 

265 farms, about one-fifth of the farms on which bids were 
submitted. The average acreage accepted per farm was 188 acres, 
but more than half of the total number of acres was accepted on 
farms with bids totaling more than 500 acres per farm (Table 2). 
Nearly 40 percent of the farms with accepted bids had from 

5 to 50 acres accepted, but these bids accounted for less than 

5 percent of the total acreage tentatively accepted. The 
per-farm size distributions of intentions acreage, bid acreage, 
and accepted acreage were very Similar. 


“Mississippi and Louisiana landowners submitted more acres 
relative to the amount of eligible cropland in their States than 
did landowners in any of the other pilot States; Minnesota 
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submitted the least. Mississippi and Louisiana landowners 
submitted bids from 488 farms for 134,870 acres. Bids were 
accepted for 28,960 of those acres, about 58 percent of the acres 
accepted into the program from all States (Table 1). The average 
per-farm amount of land accepted in these two States was large, 
more than 300 acres. 


California landowners also submitted bids for a large amount of 
land, 34,296 acres; 6,026 of those acres were accepted, with a 
per-farm average of 287 acres. Iowa landowners submitted 

367 bids, the largest number of bids from any State. Iowa also 
had the largest number of farms accepted, 83. However, the 
average amount of land accepted per Iowa farm was relatively 
small, 61 acres. North Carolina and New York had the fewest bids 
accepted. However, the bids accepted from North Carolina 
landowners were large, averaging 785 acres per farm, while bids 
accepted from New York landowners were relatively small, 
averaging 14 acres per farm. 


For most States, the proportion of acres accepted relative to 
acres bid was similar to the nine-State average, 20 percent. 
However, North Carolina, with an acceptance rate of 31 percent, 
and Minnesota, with an acceptance rate of 5 percent, differed 
substantially from the average. North Carolina’s high acceptance 
rate was due to the high environmental benefit-to-cost ratios 
achieved by the sites submitted for enrollment. The low 
acceptance rate in Minnesota occurred because a larger percentage 
of the landowners requested easement payments that exceeded the 
fair market values established by ASCS. 


The majority of the acres accepted into the WRP is concentrated 
in relatively small geographical areas (Figures 1 and 2). The 
floodplain along the Mississippi River in Louisiana and 
Mississippi contains the greatest concentration of accepted 
acreage. Significant concentrations of acreage were also 
accepted in parts of northern California. 


Commodity program base acreage will be permanently reduced by 
10,113 acres--2,873 acres of corn base, 2,580 acres of wheat 
base, 2,415 acres of rice base, and 2,245 acres of other program 
base. The expected savings in deficiency payments resulting from 
this permanent retirement is estimated to be about $3.4 million 
over the next 5 years. Most of the savings will come from the 
retirement of rice base. Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) 
acreage accepted into the program totaled 2,056 acres, primarily 
in Iowa and Wisconsin. CRP rental payment outlays will be 
reduced by about $700,000 on the accepted acreage. 


Costs 


The Federal costs of the WRP include outlays for permanent 
easement purchases, 75 percent of the wetland restoration 
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expenses, technical assistance costs, and settlement and 
appraisal fees. For the acreage accepted into the pilot program, 
these costs are expected to total about $46.057 million, or 

$923 per acre (Tables 3 and 4). The program acreage acceptance 
goal could have been achieved at lower cost by selecting more 
land in the low cost areas from a combined nine-State pool rather 
than selecting from individual State pools. However, a wide 
geographic distribution of participation was desired for the 
pilot WRP to give broader experience in wetland restoration at 
diverse sites, providing a greater variety of wetland functions 
and values. 


More than 80 percent of the total costs, $37 million or $742 per 
acre, will be expended on easement acquisition. About 80 percent 
of the easement payments will be made in single lump sums. The 
remainder will be made in 10 equal annual payments. The average 
cost-share for restoration is expected to be about $52 per acre; 
SCS technical assistance and administrative costs, $124 per acre; 
and settlement and appraisal fees, $4 per acre. Administrative 
costs of other participating agencies are not included in this 
report. 


California, Louisiana, and Mississippi together accounted for 

70 percent of the accepted acreage and 68 percent of the total 
costs. Louisiana and Mississippi have the lowest total costs per 
acre, under $725, but have the largest amounts of acreage. Thus, 
the total costs for each State are high (Tables 1, 3, and 4). 
California per-acre total program costs are more than twice the 
Louisiana/Mississippi average because land values are higher in 
California. The highest average per-acre easement costs, more 
than $2,500, occurred in New York because some acres accepted are 
on Long Island, where land values are extremely high. 


Easement payments are expected to average about $140,000 per 
farm, but payments to owners of individual farms range from about 
$1,000 to around $2 million. Payments in North Carolina, with 
large acreage per farm, and California, with relatively large 
acreage per farm and high land values, will average over 

$460,000 per farm. 


Participating landowners agree to pay 25 percent of the 
restoration costs and to perform future maintenance and repair 

on any structures needed to preserve the restored wetlands. 

These costs are expected to total almost $2 million, or $39 per 
acre, for the acreage accepted into the pilot program 

(Tables 5 and 6). Landowner restoration costs are expected to 
average $17 per acre. Future maintenance and repairs, an ongoing 
responsibility of the landowner, are estimated to average 

$1.32 per acre annually, with a present value of $22 per acre. 


if 
Environmental Benefits 


The benefits from the restoration of prior converted cropland and 
farmed wetlands are derived from the restoration of wetland 
functions and values. Many complex interrelated environmental 
functions and values are dependent on wetlands. The loss of 
these functions and values through wetland conversions have had 
significant adverse impacts on aquatic and terrestrial 
ecosystems. 


The predicted functional benefits of the proposed wetland 
restoration projects are discussed in terms of the acreage 
accepted, wetland types restored, proximity to existing wetlands, 
and environmental importance to threatened or endangered species 
and other wildlife. Due to the similarity in wetland functions 
and wildlife habitat usage, some States have been combined for 
discussion purposes. Because physical restoration has not yet 
begun, the evaluation of the data and predicted benefits of the 
proposed wetland restoration is primarily qualitative. Several 
wetland functions, such as water quality improvement, groundwater 
recharge, and flood damage abatement are discussed only briefly 
due to the lack of data. 


The 49,888 tentatively accepted acres from the nine pilot States 
consist of 29,404 acres of prior converted cropland, 16,354 acres 
of farmed wetlands, and 4,130 acres of adjacent farmed natural 
wetlands, natural wetlands, riparian areas, and upland buffer 
areas (Table 7). Of the total acreage accepted, 30,868 acres 
will be restored to forested wetlands, 14,105 acres will be 
restored to emergent wetlands (marshlands, wet meadows, or 
prairie potholes), 3,374 acres will be restored to scrub-shrub 
and other types of wetlands, and 1,542 acres will serve as 
riparian area or upland buffers (Table 8). About 7,509 acres 
will directly benefit the recovery of threatened or endangered 
species. Another 30,085 accepted acres may be utilized by 
threatened or endangered species or lie within ongoing State or. 
Federal wetland restoration and wildlife project areas (Table 9). 


California. Of the 6,026 acres to be restored and protected in 
California, 5,634 acres are prior converted croplands, farmed 
wetlands, and riparian areas (Table 7). A total of 5,679 acres 
will be restored to emergent wetlands, commonly referred to as 
marshes or wet meadows (Table 8). The likelihood of successful 
restoration is greater for marshes and wet meadows than for other 
types of wetlands, because the establishment of persistent, 
emergent vegetation can be rapid. It is expected that 

3,299 acres of the restored areas will be next to or close to 
existing wetlands, which will provide a reliable seed source for 
native wetland species and benefit a diversity of wildlife 
(Table 9). For these reasons, significant gains in habitat 
benefits are likely to occur within 2 to 3 years after the 
initial restoration efforts. 
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An estimated 237 acres of the restored wetlands should directly 
benefit the recovery of Federally listed threatened or endangered 
species, including the Aleutian Canada Goose, California fresh 
water shrimp, giant garden snake, and Southern bald eagle. An 
additional 5,452 acres may be utilized by these and other plant 
and animal species. Eighty-five percent of the threatened or 
endangered species in California are dependent on, or associated 
with, wetlands. 


Iowa/Minnesota/Wisconsin. The restoration of 7,449 acres of 
emergent (prairie pothole), forested, and scrub-shrub wetlands, 
and adjacent herbaceous and scrub-shrub upland habitat in these 
States should provide significant benefits to wildlife (Table 8). 
Prairie potholes, the most prevalent type of wetland in the 
region, are critical nesting, foraging, and resting areas for 
migratory birds. 


A total of 4,270 acres of the restored wetlands will be next to 
or close to existing wetlands (Table 9). Of these wetlands, 

718 acres will be next to publicly accessible or managed areas. 
In addition, recovery of threatened or endangered species should 
be directly aided by the restoration of 214 enrolled acres. An 
additional 7,235 acres will benefit migratory waterfowl, other 
migratory birds, and non-migratory birds and animals within the 
States. 


North Carolina. The potential for restoration success and 
functional gain is very high for the 4,630 acres of prior 
converted cropland proposed for restoration in North Carolina, 
because of the large acreage accepted on individual bids, 

785 acres per farm (Tables 1 and 7). For example, one of the 
accepted restoration projects is larger than 2,000 acres. The 
return of large, contiguous blocks of prior converted cropland to 
wetland habitat can be a critical factor in establishing viable, 
reproducing populations of interior forest animal and plant 
species, particularly large mammals, such as the black bear. 


The restoration of 3,703 acres should directly contribute to the 
recovery of threatened or endangered species that rely upon 
forested and scrub-shrub systems (Table 9). For example, the 
restoration of needle-leaved evergreen, broad-leaved evergreen, 
and broad-leaved deciduous wetland systems will provide habitat 
for the red wolf, red-cockaded woodpecker, smooth loosestrife, 
various species of pitcher plants, and the Venus fly trap. In 
addition, species such as white-tailed deer, bobcat, and black 
bear depend upon pocosin wetlands, which are encompassed in the 
scrub-shrub broad-leaved evergreen systems, for cover and forage. 
The restoration of these large blocks of wetlands near estuarine 
receiving waters will also improve water quality and yield a 
constant, diffuse flow of fresh water that provides essential 
nutrients to shellfish and juvenile finfish. 
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New York. Approximately 46 acres of prior converted and farmed 
wetlands, along with 24 acres of highly disturbed upland buffers, 
have been accepted into the pilot WRP for restoration and 
protection in New York. Approximately 23 of these acres will be 
restored to emergent wetlands (Tables 7 and 8). Although the 
acreage is small, restoration efforts will likely benefit 
recovery efforts for Federally listed threatened or endangered 
species, as well as migratory birds and non-game wildlife. 


Missouri. Of the 2,669 acres tentatively accepted in Missouri, 
1,859 acres will be reestablished as forested wetlands, and 

662 acres will be restored to emergent or marsh wetlands 

(Tables 7 and 8). All of the Missouri wetland acreage accepted 
is next to existing wetlands, which will increase the early usage 
of the sites by deer, grey fox, song birds, reptiles and 
amphibians, and other permanent and migratory residents. 
Approximately 319 acres should directly benefit the recovery of 
threatened or endangered species (Table 9). 


Mississippi/Louisiana. The restoration of a combined total of 
more than 26,281 acres of forested wetlands in Mississippi and 
Louisiana will have significant benefits to aquatic and 
terrestrial wildlife, commercial and recreational hunting and 
fishing, and drinking water quality (Table 8). Bottomland 
hardwood forests receive floodwaters from adjacent rivers and 
streams during the spring and provide critical habitat for many 
fish species for portions of their life cycle. Studies of the 
Mississippi delta show that more than 50 percent of all fish 
species, such as largemouth bass, sunfish, catfish, and crappie, 
utilize the flooded portions of bottomland hardwoods for feeding, 
spawning, and rearing young. In addition, the retention of 
seasonal flood waters in these forests removes sediments, 
pesticides, and nutrients from water running off adjacent 
agricultural fields. 


An additional 2,591 acres of emergent, scrub-shrub, and other 
wetlands habitat will be restored, providing critical resting and 
feeding sites for migratory waterfowl, wading birds, and 
neotropical migrants that move along the Mississippi Flyway. 
Threatened or endangered species that will be positively affected 
by the restoration of a projected 3,037 acres in Louisiana 
include the black bear, bald eagle, and Bachmans warbler 

(Table 9). In addition, 14,864 restored acres in Mississippi may 
be utilized by threatened or endangered species or lie in special 
wildlife management areas. 


SUMMARY 


The 1990 Act authorized the WRP for the restoration and 
protection of wetlands through the purchase of permanent 
easements on prior converted cropland and farmed wetlands. The 
FY 1992 appropriations bill for USDA provided $46.357 million for 
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a pilot WRP and set a maximum enrollment of 50,000 acres. ASCS 
held a WRP signup for interested farmers during June 1992 in nine 
States: California, Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New York, North Carolina, and Wisconsin. Only 
permanent easements were considered for acceptance into the pilot 
program. 


Landowners demonstrated substantial interest in the restoration 
and protection of agricultural wetlands through the use of 
permanent easements. Owners of 2,337 farms in the pilot States 
submitted intentions to participate for 462,078 acres. By the 
September 24, 1992, deadline for submitting bids, owners of more 
than half of the farms for which intentions were registered 
during the June signup period, 1,314 farms, submitted bids on 
249,059 acres, and 49,888 acres were tentatively accepted from 
265 farms. The largest number of acres was bid and accepted from 
the floodplain areas along the Mississippi River in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. Iowa bids were accepted from 83 farms, the 
largest number from any State. Individual landowner bids ranged 
from less than 1 acre to 19,676 acres. The average accepted 
acreage per farm was 188 acres. However, more than half of the 
total acres were accepted from farms with accepted acreage 
greater than 500 acres. 


Tentatively approved acres consist of 29,404 acres of prior 
converted cropland, 16,354 acres of farmed wetlands, and 

4,130 acres of adjacent farmed natural wetlands, natural 
wetlands, riparian areas, and upland buffer areas. More than 

60 percent of the total accepted acreage, 30,868 acres, will be 
restored to forested wetlands; 14,105 acres will be restored to 
marshlands, wet meadows, or potholes; 3,374 acres will be 
restored to other types of wetlands; and 1,542 acres are riparian 
areas or upland buffers adjacent to restored wetlands that will 
provide habitat complementary to the wetlands. Commodity program 
base acreage will be permanently reduced by 10,113 acres, with a 
resulting reduction in deficiency payments of about $3.4 million 
during the 1993 to 1998 period. CRP acreage accepted into the 
pilot WRP totaled 2,056 acres, reducing rental payments by about 
$700,000. 


Total Federal outlays are expected to average $923 per acre, 
consisting of easement purchase outlays of $742 per acre, 
cost-share payments for restoration practices of $52 per acre, 
SCS technical assistance expenses of $124 per acre, and 
settlement and appraisal fees of $4 per acre. An estimated 

7,509 acres will directly benefit the recovery of threatened or 
endangered species. Another 30,085 accepted acres may be 
utilized by threatened or endangered species or lie within 
ongoing State or Federal wetland restoration and wildlife project 
areas. Almost half of the WRP acreage lies in close proximity to 
publicly or privately managed wetlands, which will facilitate 
rapid and successful restoration. In addition, the restoration 
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of wetland functions on the many large contiguous tracts of 
wetlands accepted can be a critical factor in establishing viable 
populations of aquatic and terrestrial species. 
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1992 Wetlands Reserve Program 
Farms Accepted (1 dot=1 farm) 
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Note: Dot location within counties does not 


represent actual location of farms. Figure 1. 











1992 Wetlands Reserve Program 
Acres Accepted (1 dot=100 acres} 
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Note: Dot location within counties does not 


represent actual location of acres. Figure 2 
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